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the completion of salvation, and the person of Christ ; fourth, the later 
apostolic teaching and its difference from the doctrines of Paul, and 
the extreme anti-Paulinism of the Apocalypse; finally, the character- 
istic teaching of the Alexandrian writings. 

In the course of this development the author finds that, while Paul 
begins the movement toward a true understanding of Jesus' position 
by the church, it is Peter, and not Paul, " who restores to Christianity 
its proper balance ; " but, primarily, it is neither, but Jesus himself, 
reported by the synoptics, notably Mark. In his study of Jesus, even 
as he is represented in the eucharist, Dr. Gould finds nothing of the 
priestly idea of sacrifice (p. 33). He gives a high place to the epistle 
of James as an exponent of Jesus' own teaching. " He [James] repeats 
the phrase which is enough to confer the distinction of seer on any 
teacher of religion, the law of liberty, i. e., a law having inward, spirit- 
ual enforcement, not external. Paul's motto is freedom from law; 
James', the law of freedom." 

Perhaps the exposition of Paul's thought will attract most attention. 
There is not space here to discuss it, nor even adequately to state it ; 
but, throughout, the reader feels that the author has well considered 
his ground. 

On the whole, this -little volume is one of the most valuable in its 
particular field that have come under our notice. It will be read, it 
should be read and studied ; for it is not a piece of eccentric specula- 
tion, but the condensed statement of results which have been reached 
by an able and consecrated scholar working for years in the spirit and 
with the instruments of scientific scholarship. The bibliography, sup- 
plied by the editor, is ample and fresh, serving as an excellent guide 
to readers who wish to pursue the subject. The book is admirably 
printed, with the exception of several typographical errors. The fol- 
lowing should be corrected in the next edition: P. 76, 1. 17, "immor 
tality" should be, of course, "mortality;" p. 117, 1. 2, "is" should be 
"are;" and p. 214, 1. 13 from bottom, " Corinthianism " should be 
"Cerinthianism." 

P. S. Moxom. 

Exploratio Evangelica. A Brief Examination of the Basis and 
Origin of Christian Belief. By Percy Gardner, Litt.D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1899. Pp. x+521. 

Dr. Gardner describes his book in the preface as " a psychologic 
and historic investigation of the origins of Christianity, partly with a 
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view to the possibilities of belief among the new surroundings of our 
times." The general tendency of the book, he correctly says, "is to 
transfer the burden of support of Christian doctrine from history to 
psychology; perhaps rather from the history of facts to the history of 
ideas." In the first division of the work he points out the need of a 
restatement of Christian doctrine on account especially of the growth 
of physical science and of historic criticism ; builds strongly on the 
present voluntaristic trend in psychology and the evidence of religious 
experience in history; and so urges the mainly "practical grounds of 
belief." With this principle he combines that of the relativity of 
knowledge ; and then adds his theory of the way in which the divine 
impulses felt in religious experiences get intellectual embodiment : in 
later times — in ethical history, in prophecy, in parable, and finally in 
doctrine. As applied, in the rest of the book, to the origins of Chris- 
tianity, he wishes to show that the tendency to idealized history, on 
account of the influence especially of prophecy and of growing doc- 
trine, is so strong as to make the gospels quite untrustworthy as objec- 
tive history. 

The modesty of the preface, the serious purpose of the book, the 
candid and reverent spirit often evinced in the discussion, the value of 
many of the distinctions made, the many warm appreciations of Chris- 
tianity, the truth of many, perhaps most, of the propositions contended 
for, should be recognized at once. There are many reasonable queries 
and suggestions which it would be a pleasure to recount. Much is 
said well and strongly. And many of the historical judgments are 
carefully guarded, even where one might expect from the author's gen- 
eral position an extreme conclusion. 

Yet, taken as a whole, the book must be called, however regretfully, 
a distinctly unsatisfactory one. The repetitions are very many. Incon- 
sistencies in argument are numerous. And the peculiar judgments of 
the book are not carefully justified. The real heart of Dr. Gardner's 
contentions against historic Christianity may be illustrated in these 
brief sentences : "We must maintain that the intellectual medium in 
which the gospels were formed was of so powerful and distorting a 
kind that we cannot, without assuming a continuous series of miracles, 
suppose that they are to be trusted from an objectively historical point 
of view, except in regard to part of the teaching of the Founder" 
(p. 166). This in spite of the fact that he has felt obliged to say just 
before of the gospels : " This inspiration has kept them from extrava- 
gance, morbidity, and the faults which mark the apocryphal gospels." 
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Again he says : "The main ideas of the thiasi [Greek mystic societies] 
were certainly built into the very foundations of the church" (p. 339). 
As regards the last statement, in the vague sense in which he seems 
really to mean it, and finally defines it {cf. pp. 340, 310, 311), there need 
be, perhaps, no special objection made, except to say that he does not 
show that there is a single idea so added to New Testament Christianity 
which could not be easily traced to sources already recognized. As con- 
cerns the first statement, denying the historic credibility of the gospels, 
this cannot be regarded as consistent with the statement of his own, 
already quoted, which immediately accompanies it, for he repeatedly 
argues from the apocryphal gospels as to what may be expected in the 
others. The author nowhere weighs, either, in his thought of idealized 
history the consideration that for the early disciples the fact was the ideal. 
The place, too, which he himself subsequently gives to the gospels is 
hardly consistent with this estimate of them. It is interesting to notice, 
also, how often in his own argument he feels the need of using even Acts 
and John as good history. It should not be forgotten, either, that in 
order to use the Christian history as even "ideal interpretation" of the 
facts in the sense in which Mr. Gardner uses it, one must be able at least 
sufficiently to get at the facts so as firmly to believe that in Christ God 
made a surpassing revelation of himself. This Mr. Gardner believes, 
and the position is not really consistent with the sort of hopeless skep- 
ticism he professes to have about the facts of the life of Christ. There 
is a strange mixture, too, of historic and really a priori points of view, 
that vitiates the whole discussion of miracles. But the most serious 
criticism, probably, to be made on the book as a whole is that it is, 
what the author himself modestly affirms, the work of a layman in the 
subject. The writer is out of his own field of special study. The book 
professes to be an examination of the basis and origin of Christian 
belief, and yet it contains hardly a single really careful investigation 
of a biblical point, or of early Christian history. The author naturally 
runs off, on the slightest provocation, to such distant and doubtful 
parallels as his own lines of study suggest. In fact, though the book 
professes to deal with early Christianity, its real contributions are 
rather with reference to much later accretions of doctrine. 

Henry Churchill King. 
Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, O. 



